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Further Adventures 

Of The Family 

From One End Street 
EVE GARNETT 


A successor to one of the most 
outstanding children’s books of 
recent years. Further Adventures 
was originally written some 
years ago, burt when the author’s 
home was destroyed by fire the 
ms. was abandoned as too 
charred to be readable. Later it 
was found that only the top 
layers were totally illegible, deeper layers proved 
with much difficulty to be decipherable. At 
long last the exacting work was completed. 
Here are the Ruggles family again. 
Illustrated by the Author. 10s6d 


Elizabeth and Robert 


KATHLEEN WALLACE 


The love story of Elizabeth Barrett and Kobert Browning 
is one of the most surprising and beautiful in the world. 
It is here told for teen-age girls. Young Elizabethan Book of 
the Month for April. Illustrated by Astrid Walford. 10s6d 


The Snow Bear 
RUTH AINSWORTH 


The adventures of Hans and Trudy, the goat-herd’s children, 
who lived in a land of mountains, black pine forests and snow. 
Illustrated by Rosemary Trew. 7s6d 
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Four Artists 


O start the year off we are publishing 

on 8 March four books from America 

on four of the world’s great artists, 
Rembrandt, - Michelangelo, Vincent van 
Gogh, and Leonardo da Vinci. Each 
volume recounts the chief events of the 
artist’s life, presenting him, often through 
words taken from his own writings, as a 
living personality. And throughout, with 
the help of the half-tone reproductions that 
face every page of text, the author relates 
his life very closely to his art, explaining 
how some of his great works came into 
being. Children will find the stories absorb- 
ing to read, besides revealing to them 
some of the wonder of fine paintings and 
sculpture. These are lovely books, that 
should find a place in every junior library. 


REMBRANDT 
MICHELANGELO 
VINCENT VAN GOGH 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 


By Elizabeth Ripley Each 15s net 


Oxford University Press 
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BLACKIE’S April list: 


SALLY SCATTERBRAIN DORITA FAIRLIE BRUCE 


This well-known author has written an engrossing story in these 256 pages 
— the adventures of Sally at a new school, and those of her cousin who 
is making forestry her career. 


Cr. 8vo., with four half-tone illustrations and coloured wrapper by Betty 
Ladler. 8s. 6d. net 


HELD IN THE FROZEN NORTH 
PERCY F. WESTERMAN 


A box among the cargo, containing a prisoner in a state of ‘suspended 
animation,’ adds unexpected excitement to this tale of a voyage to North 
Russia. 


Cr. 8vo., 224 pages with four half-tone illustrations and coloured wrapper 
by Edward Osmond, 7s. 6d. net 


THE BIRD OF GOLD HOOLE JACKSON 


The lure of the treasure in the marshes near Bob’s home attracts deadly 
enemies and leads to a grim duel with a strange ending. 


Cr. 8vo., 224 pages with four half-tone illustrations and coloured wrapper 
by Charles Doughty. 7s. 6d. net 


LOST LORRENDEN MABEL ESTHER ALLAN 


This popular author tells the story of the long forgotten history of 
Lorrenden, how it provides a puzzle for Phoebe and Cathie —and draws 
them on to a surprising discovery. 


Cr 8vo., 224 pages with four half-tone illustrations and coloured wrapper 
by Shirley Hughes. 7s. 6d. net 


BLACKIE’S GIRL GUIDE STORY OMNIBUS 


All girls, and not only Guides, will enjoy the three long stories in this 
volume of wonderful value. There is plenty of fun, mystery and excitement 
as well as Girl Guide background and interests. 


Cr. 8vo., 640 pages, strongly bound, with line frontispiece and all-over 
picture wrapper by Betty Ladler. 7s. 6d. net 


LONDON AND GLASGOW 
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1956 
Second impression 
already 


The Pet Lamb 
& other 


Swiss Stories 
by Johanna Spyri 


Author of HEIDI 


First publication in England of a volume 
of short stories by the much-beloved 
author of Heidi; Spyri’s own work, which 
later Heidi “‘sequels” are not. 

“Eight short stories, translated into perfect 
Engiish by Miss M. E. Calthrop and Miss 
E. M. Popper. Each story, illustrated by 
Michael Ross’s clear line drawings, tells 
of the simple life, the joys and sorrows, 
and above all the deep-rooted Christian 
faith of the families living surrounded by 
the natural beauty of the Swiss mount- 
ains”—The Times Educational Supplement 


10s. 6d. 





Forgotten 


Submarine 
by Arthur Catherall 
Another story in the S.S. “Bulldog” 


series, a worthy successor to Ten Fathoms 
Deep and fackals of the Sea. The base 
of operations is again Singapore and once 
more Jack Frodsham and his tug-boat 
crew, Husky Hudson and Ahmat, find 
themselves embroiled with their old 
enemies. Illustrated by Geoffrey Whittam 


10s. 6d. 


M. DENT & SONS LTD == 





1955 
Successes 


The Borrowers Afield 
Mary Norton 


“The borrowers are not merely miniature 
humans but a_ separate order, entirely 
credible, and their story contains more 

ama, humour and imagination than many 
novels of human activities”—funior Book- 


shelf. Illustrated by Diana Stanley. 
(Already reprinted) 10s. 6d. 
Tinker Boy 


Patricia Lynch 
“Intensely alive and individual — Miss 
Lynch is a born _ story-teller. Charmingly 
illustrated by Harry Kernoff, it is a 
sympathetic study of a young Irish country 
girl”—The Times Lit. Suppt. 10s. 6d. 


Tann’s Boarders 


Kitty Barne 
“The characters are amusing and lively, 
the book never drags”—The Times Lit. 
Suppt. Illustrated by J. J. ——- 
10s. , 


Minikin & Her Friends 


Mary D. Hillyard 
“Children of five to eight have become 
almost as fond of Minikin and Her Friends 
as they are of Milly-Molly-Mandy” — 
Sunday Times. Illus. by A. H. bse 

8s. ‘ 


Children’s Illustrated 
Classics 


Two new volumes in this “grand series 
with pictures that really belong to the 
stories” —Viola Garvin, B.B.C. 

Bound in Sundour cloth; decorations by 


A. H. Williamson. 
Hans Brinker 
Mary Mapes Dodge 
Illustrated by Hans Baumbhauer. Size 
8 x S% in. 8s. 6d 


Modern Fairy Stories 
Ed. Roger Lancelyn Green 


Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. Demy 
8vo. lls. 6d. 


Dent’s, 10 Bedford Street, London W.C.2 will be pleased to 
send to all interested their new 40-page Children’s Book Catalogue 


with 1955-56 Supplement 














From Phoenix Nest 


In the last ten years PHOENIX on the spine of a young person’s 
book has come to mean something special: to mean a book which 
is exciting to read and which does more than entertain. Children 
like stories, but they hunger, too, for news of the grown-up world 
into which they must come. Phoenix books satisfy both appetites. 
Teachers and junior librarians approve Phoenix books, and the 
“Young Travellers’ and ‘Excursions’ volumes are everywhere. Below 
is news of Phoenix House plans this Spring. Ask for the complete 
Young People’s List. 


Great Moments in Great Moments in 
SPORT MOUNTAINEERING 


First titles in an exciting new series for young readers (10-14). These rousing 
books tell the stories of great events, and the men and women who made them 
possible. Great Moments in Sport is by Archie Ledbrooke and Great Moments 
in Mountaineering by Ronald Clark, both experts on their subject. 


Crown 8vo 128 pages 18 line drawings 7s. net each 
MARCHETTE CHUTE 
The Innocent Wayfaring The Wonderful Winter 


“She possesses an extraordinary combination of qualities,” wrote the Daily 
Telegraph of this front-rank novelist. The Wonderful Winter tells a story set 
in Chaucer’s England, and The Innocent Wayfaring relates a boy’s adventures 
in the theatre at the time of Shakespeare. Both are authentic in detail and 
vigorous in style. 


Crown 8vo Many line illustrations 10s. 6d. net each 


Other recent Young People’s books 
The Young Traveller series 
GEOFFREY TREASE 


The Young Traveller in Greece 
Crown 8vo Colour frontispiece and 26 plates 8s. 6d. net 





The Excursions series 





LIONEL SALTER 
Going to the Opera 





Crown 8vo with 18 plates 9s. 6d. net 
The Pageant of History series 
FREDA HYMAN JOYCE REASON 
Who’s for the North ? To Capture the King ! 
A Tale of Harry Hotspur The Story of a Jacobite Plot 


Large Crown 8vo 160 pages Line drawings 8s. 6d. net each 





FELICITY GRAY : Children’s Picture Book of Ballet 


Crown 4to With 48 plates 6s. 6d. net 


EGON LARSEN: Men Under the Sea 


Demy 8vo 224 pages Colour frontispiece and 27 duotone plates 12s. 6d. net 


JOHN ROWLAND : Atoms Work Like This 
Royal 8vo Many diagrams 9s. 6d. net 


a From your usual suppliers. A nn & list of Phoenix 
) : House Young People’s Books is available = the 
WOeCHILNX publishers : oenix House Ltd., 38 W IV 
Street, London, W.C.2. 














7s 6d 


each 


There are now eight titles in this attractive new series 
of brief biographies of great Englishmen 


GREAT MEN OF YORKSHIRE (E. RIDING) 
* 


GREAT MEN OF WARWICKSHIRE 
* 


GREAT MEN OF ESSEX 
* 


GREAT MEN OF DEVON 
* 


GREAT MEN OF DURHAM 
* 


GREAT MEN OF YORKSHIRE (W. RIDING) 
* 


GREAT MEN OF STAFFORDSHIRE 
* 


GREAT MEN OF KENT 
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HARRAP BOOKS 





Our Own Homes 
Through the Ages 


PETER MOSS 


This is a book of stories centred round 
houses of different periods of history 
from Anglo Saxon times to the present 
day. Each story describes how they 
were built and what they looked like, 
and gives a general picture of the way 
of life of the people living in id 
at that time. Plans are given for building 
models of the houses discussed. This 
book is a companion volume to Other 


People’s Houses and What the World Wears. 
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Illustrated. 10/6. (Intermediate). April 





Balconies 
and Blue Nets 


The Story of a Holiday in Brittany 
MABEL ESTHER ALLAN 


The author of The Summer at Town’s 
End now tells the story of a wonderful 
holiday at a school in Vannes, South 
Brittany, spent by a girl who hopes to 

ome a writer. Her early attempts at 
writing are inspired by the many pictur- 
esque sights she sees, includi the 


Illustrated. 8/6. (Girls 11-14 years). April 


Benbow and the 
Angels 


MARGARET J. BAKER 


The Angels that arrived at Simon Angel’s 
rectory were not the ones he had been 
led to expect, but they fitted in very 
well, and certainly livened things up! 
There are some mysterious goings-on, 
which add a spice of danger to the many 
hilarious incidents that befall the Angel 
family. This is the book of the success- 
ful T.V. Play. _— by Noel 
Streatfeild in “The Young Elizabethan.” 

Illustrated. 8/6. (11-14 years). March 


Dr Albert Schweitzer 
O.M. 


The Story ., # his Life and Work for the 
New Generation 


NINA LANGLEY 


This excellent little ty conveys to 
children a simple and very clear im- 
pression of the achievement of this great 
man at his leper hospital at Lambarene 
in Africa. The author met Dr. Schweitzer 
on his visit to —— and was — 


to of this 
aie -14 years). April 


, FA 7 ee 
Paul and the 


Poachers 
IRENE PEARL 


Author of “The Little Wooden Shoes,” 
“Faney,” etc. 


This is a story of the Breton countryside 
which the author knows well. The 
country folk have very strict game-laws, 
and a little boy helps to catch the 
—— who upset the village by break- 

them. The story gives a pleasant 
im sion of French country life, and 
with its humanity and insistence on fair 
play shoul. becon:e very popular. Jilus- 
trated. S/-. (10-14 age group). April 
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Good books 
from METHUEN 


LONDON 
through the Ages 





The Story of a City and its Citizens 54 B.C. — A.D. 1944 


DOROTHY MARGARET STUART, author of the famous Boy through 
the Ages, tells the true story of London, of her people and her 
fortunes, the humble and the great, the tragic and the gay, from 
the first coming of the Romans to the last days of World War II. 
The illustrations are by Sheila S. Maguire. 15s, 


The Farm in Mallerstang 


MARJORIE LLOYD has written a farming family’s story, about the 
children in a Lake District hill farm, This is an enthralling tale 
of the farmer’s round, of lambing, sheep-clipping, hay-making and 
harvest. It is a Young Elizabethan Book of the Month. The 
illustrations are provided by Astrid Walford. 10s. 6d. 


Sugar and Spice 
URSULA HOURIHANE has a simple touch and a sure feeling for the 


everyday and the not-quite-every-day. Some of these stories for 
five-year olds have been told in ‘Listen with Mother.’ Illustrated 
by Judith Brook. 6s. 


Methuen’s Outlines 


READY SHORTLY: The Story of Song by Percy M. Young, Roman 
Britain by R. R. Sellman, and The Story of Money by A. Hingston 
Quiggin. Each illustrated 8s. 6d, 
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The best living writer of 
““under-water” stories for boys 


Frank 
Crisp 














THE JAVA WRECKMEN 


The first ‘Dirk Rogers’ adventure 
7s. 6d. net 


THE MANILA MENFISH 


The second ‘Dirk Rogers’ adventure 
8s. 6d. net 
“The description of life both on land and in the depths 
is first rate."—Glasgow Evening News 


“Mr. Crisp has taken trouble with bis background details.” 
—Times Literary Supplement 


“Most exciting.” —Teachers World 
“First rate.”—Birmingham Post 


The Publishers are 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
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Camp and Trek 





With a foreword by Sir John Hunt, D.S.O., C.B.E. 
This companion volume to THE OUTDOOR BOOK 


is full of practical tips on outdoor living and 
adventure. 43 photographs and many drawings 














Six-Pointer Buck 
by David Stephen 


The life of a roebuck in the Scottish highlands is 
brilliantly observed and superbly told by the 
naturalist author of "String Lug the Fox" 


Time and Tide describes the author as "an out- 
standing nature observer, who is able to write a 
prose of particular beauty and charm." The Times 
Literary Supplement says “David Stephen main- 
tains a tradition of nature-writing which has 7" 
enriched English literature." 12s. 


LUTTERWORTH 




















Beyond the Rainbow 
R. F. LOWIS 
An enchanting book for the eights and upwards. All 
about the adventures of Rat Tramp who safely leads his 
little band Beyond the Rainbow and back despite the 
efforts of Pirates and Cannibals to stop him. 
216 pages long, fully illustrated. 9s. 6d. 


Carry on Sergeant Luck 
GEOFFREY BOND 
A full-length adventure story for boys. Eagle’s hero does 
not disappoint his thousands of devoted fans in this his 
latest breathtaking adventure among the Arabs. 7s. 6d. 


The Imp at Westcombe 
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as IRENE SMITH 
* A long, readable schoolgirl story dealing with the problems 
» which face Senior girls when they suddenly find they have 
. an “Imp” on their hands. Gripping and realistic. 8s. 6d. 
ie 
- Nutmeg Comes to Westways 
a CONSTANCE M. WHITE 
The eagerly awaited sequel to Ponies at Westways now 
= reprinted. Nutmeg isn’t a pony to be proud of, but patient 
« training and love work miracles. 8s. 6d. 
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Angelo Goes to the Carnival 
DAVID FLETCHER 
The illustrations by themselves are a joy, and the story of 
a little Italian boy’s search for his Carnival costume, and 
all his adventures, is both moving and exciting. 10s. 6d. 
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Two in the Western Isles . 

MABEL ESTHER ALLAN * 

Girls and boys too are going to thrill over Miss Allan’s . 

latest, the adventures of two London born girls who settle a 
on the Blue Isles. Why do the islanders hate them, and 

what is the mystery which surrounds the King of the s 

Isles. 8s. 6d. . 

¥ 


w Hutchinson : 178-202 Great Portland St., W.I » 


























The Impractical 
Chimney - Sweep 


ROSEMARY ANNE SISSON 


A charming tale about a chimney-sweep’s climbing helper who 
goes off in disgrace to seek his fortune. Written with rare 


humour and imagination. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
Junior C.I.D 
R. B. LIDDLE 


All young readers will be eager to enlist in the funior C.I.D. 
and solve this thrilling case of the missing top-secret papers 
for themselves. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


‘GREAT STORIES OF CANADA’ SERIES 


Arctic Assignment 
The Story of the ‘St. Roch’ 


SGT. F. S. FARRAR, R.C.M.P. 


An exciting eye-witness account of the modern Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police in the Arctic, aboard the sea-going detachment 
*St. Roch.’ Illustrated. 11s. 6d. 


The Map-Maker 


The Story of David Thompson 
KERRY WOOD 


A thrilling story of early Canadian discovery, about the life 
of David Thompson who achieved notable feats of exploration 
and mapping. Illustrated. 11s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 



































Spring Introduces 
Argle in “Argle’s Mist” 


Argle is the successor to Bunkle in the first of a new 
series by M. Pardoe. Post Roman Britain is the 
situation of a space-time adventure in which the author, 
relating her story to accepted historical research, 
portrays the life of the period, around the career of 
Cunobelinus. Bunkle will have every right to be 
jealous of his successor for the story is as tense as 
any of his own adventures. Illustrated by Leslie 
Atkinson. For 11-15 years. Price about 9s. 6d. net 





Pioneers of the Seven Seas 


Alan Villiers outlines the development of seafaring by 
pin-pointing various periods and personalities such as 
Cook and Slocomb. He writes, from a deep knowledge 
of acquaintance, on the effect of new designs and 
techniques on the development of shipbuilding. 
Illustrated. Price 16s. 


Animals after Dark 


Maxwell Knight here follows up his recent successes by 
examining the nocturnal life of British animals in a 
detailed study of the dusk to dawn hours. The work is 
based on personal observation and is well illustrated. 

Price 15s. net 


ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL 
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books for children 


HENRY DONALD 
The Story of HAL 5 and the Haywards 
8s 6d 
‘Two winners,’ said The Times Literary Supplement of these tales by Henry Donald for 


four-to-seven year-olds. 





The first describes how the Hayward family buy Hal g, a little 
old car with a broken hood and a very independent 
mind, who, says the reviewer ‘ . 
losing his identity as a car.” The second book, to 
quote again, ‘.. 
is the story of Wallace the engine, Old Sandy his driver, 
Frank the firemanand the glorious, successful fight put up 
to prevent Wallace from being pensioned off when a new 
bus service is started. both illustrated by Gilbert Dunlop 


. is human without 


. has the same warm humanity,’ and 


The Happy Story of Wallace the Engine 


qs 6d 


The Mayfair Library 


Tessa in South Africa 


LADY KITTY RITSON This is about a young 
girl who joins her father in South Africa but 
is broken-hearted on leaving her filly Asva 
behind; but she soon finds new friends, a 
neglected pony and a stray dog to care for. 


Caroline House 


ELISABETH KYLE Caroline Meldrum is the 
heroine of this tale ; she is left only a decrepid 
lodging-house and a model ship at her father’s 
death, and how she manages to sell the house 
makes an intriguing story. 


each 8s 6d 


HELEN HAYWOOD 
Peter Tiggywig Grows Up 


These are the first two stories in a charming series for 
. colour by the author, 
about Peter the happy little piglet and his animal 

In the first he is promoted from rompers 

to dungaree status and in the second he goes on an 

Each ‘ chapter’ 
different colour background to help non-readers find 
where mother left off reading the night before. 

each 2s 6d 


Peter Tiggywig Goes Camping 


young children, illustrated in 
friends. 


exciting camping holiday. 


colour-illustrations on every page 


has a 


The Day of the Dingo 


JOHN KIDDELL The story of Redda the 
Red Dog whoseeks sanctuary in Gembarumba 
in the Australian Bush and how he helps the 
inhabitants to defend themselves against their 
enemies, the Yellow Dog Dingo Pack. 


Dancer’s Luck 
LORNA HILL In this charming and eventful 
story Annette Dancy steps into the chief role 
of the new ballet La Syiphide in which we 
meet all those in Dancing Peel and some 
exciting newcomers. 
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“PLAY THE 
GAME” 


A series of ILLUSTRATED 
Sports Books published 
- officially for the governing 
bodies of the sports 
concerned 


“This further volume in the ‘Play 
the Game’ series will be welcomed 
by all interested in cricket. It is 
an excellent book — all the basic 
technique is covered by the text and illus- 
trated by fine drawings, and the correct 
mental approach in the game has not been 
neglected.’ “The Library World’’ 





The sports section of every library, be it reference, lending 
or children’s department, is not complete without the 
following books. We believe that we have the strongest 
sports list of any publisher, and we are certain that there 
are no livelier, more helpful coaching books available at 
a comparable price. The ILLUSTRATIONS are acknowledged 


as unsurpassed 





* A new Spring title : 
LAWN TENNIS 6- 


* CRICKET — HOW TO PLAY 6/- 
* SWIMMING & SWIMMING STROKES 10/6 
* SWIMMING INSTRUCTION 7/6 
* DIVING INSTRUCTION 8/6 
* MANUAL OF DIVING 7/6 
* PLAY THE GAME — RIDING 7/6 
* SKILFUL SOCCER FOR YOUNG PLAYERS 6/- 
* MANUAL OF RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL 7/6 


Another fine series of illustrated books 
from 
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It’s a Brock Book 





and that means a high standard of 
production, good clear type, beautiful 
binding, lively illustrations, and a 
quality of writing to delight any child 
and satisfy every parent. Our list is 
rapidly expanding, and we take great 
pride in every book we publish 


l. 


The illustration is by Marcia Lane Foster 

from LIONS IN THE POTTING SHED by 

Margaret }. Baker. This is one of more than 

300 titles in our illustrated catalogue of books 
for children of all ages. 


Brockhampton Press marxer pace, LEICESTER 
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Looking at History 
R. J. UNSTEAD 
Hundreds of pictures and running commentary show 
vividly the social life of England from the days when 
peo if lived in caves to the present day. Just 


published in one complete volume with 16 colour 
plates and 1,000 other illustrations. 20s. 


Animal Camouflage 


E. M. STEPHENSON, M.Sc., F.L.S. 
and CHARLES STEWART 
Out of print for some years, this authoritative work 
on a fascinating subject has now been brought up- 
to-date and produced in a larger format with 
additional illustrations An ideal book for the school 
library. 16 pages of illustrations. 15s. 


Lands and Peoples 


Series 


“They are that unusual thing — readable books 
about other countries, and about all aspects of 
those other countries . . . will be infinitely preferred 
to textbooks by many children." Teachers’ World 


INDIA SOUTH AFRICA 
H. G. Rawlinson D. Marquard 
BELGIUM SPAIN 
G. M. Ashby Rupert Martin 
Ready Shortly : 
THE WEST INDIES SCOTLAND 
John Quarry George Brodlie 


Each with colour plates and/or photographs. 6s, 6d. net 


A. & C. BLACK LTD. 
4 SOHO SQUARE LONDON Wa. 
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John and Mary by 
Land and Sea 


GRACE JAMES 


The many enthusiastic followers of the fortunes of John and 
Mary will be thrilled by this exciting new tale. 9/6 net 


Bim in China 


URSULA MELCHERS 


The suspense and excitement of this tale will enthrall all 
young readers. 9/6 net 


Two New TRUE BOOKS 


Madame Curie 
EILEEN BIGLAND 


A brilliantly written life of Madame Curie, the almost 
legendary discoverer of Radium, twice winner of the Nobel 
Prize, and one of the greatest benefactors of mankind whom 
science has given to the world. 


Films 
RICHARD HARRISON 


There are two aspects of film-making, the professional and 
the amateur. Richard Harrison describes them both in this 
book with a wealth of fascinating detail. 


Each fully illustrated 7/6 net 
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Tales on the North Wind 


B. THORPE & T. KEIGHTLEY 


COUNTRY LIFE—‘. . . a book after my own heart . 
real folk fairy tales made readable for young people 
but still with every mark of authenticity.’ 
OBSERVER—‘Children who enjoy the old unvulgarised Northern 
fairy tales —red-capped trolls, youngest sons, forests, castles, 
mountains and the rest— will find much to delight them.’ 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 





The Valley of the Dragon 
OLIVE PRICE 

TIMES LITT. supp.—. . . a book of great 
charm and a thrilling adventure story. The 
hero is a young camel-boy living in 
Kanbalu, the capital of Kublai Khan’s 
empire, who sets off to find the emperor’s sacred white mare, 
which has been stolen by the leader of a powerful gang of 


brigands . . . The writing is excellent . . . told with the excitement 
of a good ‘detective story.’ 

CHURCH TIMES—‘. . . should on no account be missed. It is one 
of those rare tales that will be remembered and re-read many 
times.’ Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net 


The Book of Ralf 
PHYLLIS GARRARD 


OBSERVER—‘. . . an excellent boys’ adventure, painting the Anglo- 
Norman background, but never flagging in interest.’ 
Illustrated. 9s. 6d. net 


Socrates - The man who dared to ask 


CORA MASON 


YOUNG ELIZABETHAN—'In this excellent biography . . . Cora Mason 
paints a brilliant picture of life in Athens in those times.’ 
Illustrated, 9s. 6d. net 


* DUE IN APRIL * 


The Ulendo Detectives 
FRANCES GREENALL 


Set in Rhodesia, where the author is the wife of a District 
Commissioner, this is the story of two childrens’ adventures there 
—all the more exciting and credible because based on actual 
happenings. Illustrated. Probably 10s, 6d. net 


LONDON : G. BELL & SONS LTD. 






































Over 230.000 sold 


‘There is a need for very plain, clear presentation of 
factual information if some young people with unbookish 
skills are to continue to make use of the public library 
service,’ said the Manchester City Librarian. ‘The extreme 
popularity of the Max Parrish Colour Books for Children 
underlines this need, Examination of the shelves in a junior 
library reveals that there is an ample supply of books for 
the boy or girl of 12 upwards, and very few for the younger 
ones, in spite of a buying policy in opposite proportions.’ 
The titles below are designed to fill this gap in inform- 
ational books for children of all ages. 


They are also welcomed by the educational world. “The 
colour is brilliant and compelling and the reading matter 
clear, terse and well-planned. They will be popular books 
its class libraries.’-— Teachers World. ‘It is astonishing to 
note how informative such well-executed drawings can be 
and there is no doubt that they will make an immediate 
appeal to children - even those older than 12. These titles 
are all worth placing in the school library.’ —- School Science 
Review. 






Illustrated throughout in colour. 83 x 74 in. 32-36pp. 
Standard edition in strong boards 6s. net 
Library edition in full cloth 7s.6d. net 







Inside the Atom The wonder world of Strange Plants 
Machines which seem to Think The wonder world of the Deep Sea 
Speeding into Space The wonder world of Long Ago 

A Message Round the World The wonder world of the Seashore 
Let’s Look at the Sky The wonder world of Birds 

Flying the Atlantic The wonder world of Insects 
Rockets and Jets The wonder world of Animals 

Fire ! How the First Men Lived 
Railways Under London The First Great Inventions 

I'll Show You How it Happens How the World Was Explored 

If You Could See Inside 


Parrish Colour Books for Children 


For descriptive leaflet or inspection copies write to 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, MAX PARRISH AND CO. LTD. 
55 QUEEN ANNE STREET, LONDON wW1, Hunter 9711/5 













NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


PHARAOH’S FRIEND 


By C. CHARLES WHITE 6s. net 


The story of Joseph retold in modern English for younger 
readers. The writer’s imagination has made full use of 
the wealth of detail suggested in the Genesis account, and 
he introduces nothing which contradicts the Scriptures. 


TOLD TO BURMESE 
CHILDREN 
By MAURICE RUSSELL 6s. net 


Charming Burmese folk-tales retold for English-speaking 
children. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
23-35 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.l 








FOR OLDER CHILDREN The ‘Golden Legend’ Series 





Crusader King Edited by John Hampden 


A modern English rendering of an eye-witness account of Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion's Crusade, which reveals both why he was the idol of 
his people, and the hardships endured by the Christian armies. 
Illustrated from contemporary MSS. Published this month 9/6 








FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN The ‘Truth in a Tale' Series 





No. 10 The Shetland Pony by John T. Kenney 
No. 11 Wild Animals by Eric Leyland 
Two well-known children's authors have written the latest of these 


popular ‘natural history in a story' books. Each has 10 full-colour 
plates and additional line drawings. Just available 4/-— each 








Publishers Edmund Ward City of London | 
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ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages 





Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 














JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
| Telephone 5049 











INFORMATION 
BOOKS 


-«= This well known and growing 
“4 series provides a wide variety 
3 of accurate, simply presented 
Bo ite KE De information about the people 
ae a and — of the world 

Ky ® around you. 

. gt = Each author writes from first- 

: “hand knowledge 
, SRS Each book is fully illustrated 
with photographs and drawings. 






7s 6d net each 





THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
P.O. Box 194, Esavian House, 181 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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Illustration by E. H. Shepard from Now we are six (Methuen) 


A. A. Milne 


by ELEANOR GRAHAM 


A. Milne is dead, ‘but has left us, 

warmly alive, his four Christopher Robin 

books. It is inevitable to call them that, 

@ for Christopher Robin had focussed his 

father’s eyes on those moments of 

experience at very young level, had inspired his 
imagination, setting the mind in motion to create the 
verses and tales. The label also serves to distinguish 
them from those other books which had not the magic 
touch — Once Upon a Time, astory of which the 
author himself said that he had never known whether 
it was meant for children or adults, and no one else 
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had ever been able to tell him; and 4 Gallery of 
Children, a huge out-size volume with coloured 
pictures by Willabeek le Mair, stories of princesses, 
magic and love, which stood about in unsold piles in 
many bookshops in the late ’20’s and early ’30’s. 

It is the Christopher Robin books which place him 
beside the immortals — four little books, amounting 
to no more than 70,000 words in all (his figures), but 
preserving (even to the dry and sere) something of the 
unconscious joy and loveliness of childhood. 

Twenty years ago people wrangied about them and 
made rude noises over Vespers, sympathising with the 
boy whose secret life had been thus thrown open to 
public view. If the work had been less good, it might 
have died under the angry criticism launched at it, 
but succeeding generations of children still take the 
verses to their hearts and remember them for life. 
Sensible people, trying them again in maturity, have 
to admit the perfection of form, and their genuine 
simplicity. Many have found their own memory 
recorders set in action by Milne’s faithful mirroring 
of the moods and reactions which are part of every 
child’s being. 

These verses were almost as much inspired by 
Milne’s own memories as by the daily contact with his 
son, though without Christopher Robin they would 
certainly never have been written. Somewhere he said 
that childhood’s world is a very small place, intimately 
known, mapped out and labelled in every part, but 
soon forgotten until and unless some other child 
recalls it. It seems to have been so with himself, and 
the interaction of the two impressions, the one observ- 
ed and the other experienced nearly forty years earlier, 
seems to have shown him the very essence of childhood 
when imagination and make-believe are only an 
extension of reality. Such material is delicate and 
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spoiled as easily as one rubs the bloom off a hot-house 
grape; but Milne caught it dexterously, and 
transferred it to paper without damage or distortion. 
Had he been less detached, had he felt the situations 
more poignantly (as sentimental readers have often 
done), had he been less practised a maker of verses, 
the bloom would certainly have been lost. 

Yet, to compare his work with that of Walter de la 
Mare, is to see at once that they lived in different 
worlds. De la Mare would never agree that child- 
hood’s world is small or easily explored to the limits. 
For him, it never faded, though young eyes have 
illuminated parts of it afresh for him too. In a sense, 
Milne was the journalist, seeing and getting what he 
had observed on to paper with all the skill at his 
command. He had not the magic in himself to 
transmute the things his eyes had seen into other 
shapes and forms by virtue of imagination. He had 
imagination, but was plainly not of those who can live 
in it. 

He says he was never a child worshipper, and that 
he wrote his books “not as a poet becoming playful, 
nor a lover of children expressing his love, nor as a 
professional writer knocking together a few jingles for 
the little ones, but as a light verse writer taking his 
job seriously even in the nursery.” No one will 
question his having taken the job seriously; the verse 
is so good. He had been learning his craft ever since 
his schooldays, purposefully, deliberately. He had 
great skill by the time he wrote his first verses for 
children, and he had acquired a mastery of the theory 
of verse which gave him great versatility. In When 
We Were Very Young, a volume of forty-four 
items, there can, for instance, be found a jingle, James, 
James, Morrison, Morrison; a nursery rhyme, The 
King’s Breakfast;.a.rigmarole rhyme, Market Square, 
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a cautionary tale, Teddy Bear; a nursery ballad, The 
Three Foxes; a ballad with refrain, The Dormouse 
and the Doctor; and a ballad with chorus, Bad Sir 
Brian Botany. He does not repeat himself, and there 
are no echoes of old favourites. There is hardly one 
which is not perfect in form. 

He chose rhythms as carefully as he devised forms, 
and in Buckingham Palace, he used one which ex- 
pressed exactly the to and fro pacing and stamping of 
the sentries. James, James, conveys admirably the 
often laboured pedalling on a tricycle of just such a 
three year-old as J.J.M.M.W.G. du P. The former 





Illustration by E. H. Shepard from When we were very young 
(Methuen) 


also illustrated his dexterity in capturing moods. 
There is the first awe of the small child facing the 
great height and tremendous dignity of the soldier in 
red coat and busby, but so quickly brought to earth 
by Alice’s matter-of-fact interpolations about such 
things as his socks. Nevertheless, there are verses in 
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which he failed to appreciate the whole feeling of a 
situation. The Wrong House, for instance, misses the 
child’s real shock at finding himself suddenly in un- 
recognisable surroundings. 

Sometimes Milne remained wholly observer, and 
though the child might have made him look, what he 
saw he registered with his adult mind, and the verse 
then missed its proper relation to the very young. He 
knew that, and pointed it out in connection with The 
Mirror, though adding that even that would not have 
been written but for Christopher Robin. 

The Very Young verses were not written 
singly, as occasion suggested, but all together, for a 
book, though two preceded the rest. He had, in his 
own words, “wasted a morning’ making those we 
know as Vespers. His son was two and a half, and he 
wanted to set down on paper something that would 
hold the beauty as well as the truth of such a moment 
as he had often witnessed. He gave the verses to his 
wife, and later they were copied for the library of 
the Queen’s Dolls’ House. Rose Fyleman saw them 
and wrote to Milne for a contribution to The Merry- 
go-round which she was editing so brilliantly. He 
refused, but having sent off the letter, sat down to see 
whether he could write anything for children. 
Another “wasted morning,” and he had produced The 
Dormouse and the Doctor, which he sent off to her. 
It appeared illustrated by Harry Rowntree. Both he 
and Miss Fyleman then wrote asking why Milne did 
not write a whole book of verse. Again he thought he 
could not possibly, but again he tried. 

He was on holiday in Wales that August with 
friends, and it rained continuously. He was “scream- 
ing with agoraphobia” after a few days cooped up 
with them in the one sitting room, and fled outdoors 
to a summer house where he immured himself for 
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eleven consecutive days, producing in that time eleven 
sets of verses for the book. By Christmas he had 
completed When We Were Very Young. It 
was only after the manuscript was in the hands of the 
publishers that any of the verses were seen by Owen 
Seaman for Punch — shown to him probably by the 
firm’s Chairman, E. V. Lucas. The King’s Breakfast 
appeared there with illustrations by E. H. Shepard, 
and, Milne said, “gave the publishers some idea of its 
ultimate reception.” It also established Shepard as 
its perfect illustrator. 

Not surprisingly Milne wished very much that his 
work should be read as he had written it, and he gave 
clear instructions as to what he had intended in The 
King’s Breakfast. He begged that it should be said, 
“not as a walk or a slide or a slither.” but as a ballet 
dance, each step distinct and formal; and without “ex- 
pression,” for he believed that if lines were funny, 
they would sound funnier still for being said evenly in 
the same tone as the rest. 

There is a feeling in When We Were Very 
Young, as of Milne being still a little surprised 
and incredulous at finding himself with a child in his 
house; but the Christopher Robin of the PooA tales 
had become more of a reality, a partner. There is a 
comfortable familiarity in the relationship, and they 
are curiously identified with one another; as Milne was 
to his son, Christopher Robin was to Pooh and the 
others. ‘Together they represent the intelligence, the 
authority, behind the simpler world inhabited by 
Pooh, Piglet and the rest, a world of mere being, doing, 
feeling. Christopher Robin has slipped out of the 
infantile state into the role of comforter, guide and 
friend, the one who knows everything, and can make 
everything right. He has gained experience. For 
instance, Pooh and Piglet are seen following their own 
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tracks in the snow in half fearful speculation as to 
whose they can be. It takes Christopher Robin to show 
them the laughable truth. 

Perhaps Milne’s particular genius lay in recognising 
the little things which make up a child’s daily round, 
lighting them up, not exploiting them for his own 
amusement. He brought his adult powers into a per- 
spective in which they could function truly though in 
miniature. For him writing had to be fun, no one can 
read the Pooh tales without feeling that, without 
being aware of the lightness of his touch, the constant 
and spontaneous. bubbling of fun and laughter, and 





Illustration by E. H. Shepard from When we were very young 
(Methuen) 


most important of all in a child’s book, of his unfailing 
benevolence. There is no jealousy, no unkindness, no 
trickery in his children’s books — and it is interesting 
to find that he had thought a good deal about the 
subject. He knew that a child creates its own fairy- 
land in its own terms, and that no matter how carefully 
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the parents may try to keep away such dangerous 
communications, they cannot really deprive their 
children of the fruits of imagination. The milkman, 
for instance, in a conscientiously factual bedtime story, 
is immediately transformed into a legendary figure in 
the child’s mind, and fairyland creeps in. Milne 
realised also the moral values which belong to the 
genuine fairy tales, truth, honesty, simplicity; and he 
saw that there was no. place in them for sophistication 
or worldly wisdom. 

Rabbit and Owl were his own creations, all the rest 
of the Pooh creatures were Christopher Robin’s toys, 
worn by his handling to the shapes which Shepard 
made so familiar to us all. They were, in fact, drawn 
from his row of toys on the nursery shelf, in just the 
state of dilapidation they had reached. Mrs. Milne 
had given each his own voice, but their personalities 
were intrinsic in themselves. Eeyore’s characteristic 
droop made him inevitably a person who looks on the 
gloomy side of things. Pooh, with that good-humoured 
rotundity, could not help being One of Very Little 
Brain, but also one who could contentedly sit on a log 
singing, Cottleston, Cottleston, Cottleston Pie. It was 
an essential part of him that he should so love good 
things and be greedy in just that way which reflected 
clearly but indulgently nursery experience, and must 
have had many a child glance upwards to make sure 
no one was meaning me! ‘Tigger’s rolling eye, Kanga’s 
maternal figure, Piglet’s air of always trying to stand 
on tiptoe to make sure he was noticed, were all there, 
perfectly expressed in sagging stuffing and drooping 
ear. 

Milne never seems to have been at a loss for a 
suitable small situation. He never faltered for the 
right word. He never, indeed, put a foot wrong in 
these books, and his care for the choice of the right 
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word makes hay of the theories of limited vocabularies 
for young age groups. Only bad and careless writers 
really need such a discipline. Milne hands his five 
year-old readers such phrases as “hostile intent,” “cus- 
tomary procedure,’ “expedition,” “ambush.” He 
extends their vocabulary and there is never any danger 
| of dead spots arising from any failure in contact. He 
i either uses his words so aptly that no further help is 

required, or drops in an explanation so cunningly that 
it seems neither intrusive nor educative. 

Why did not Milne continue to write books in which 
he had achieved such near-perfection? Heaven knows 
that our queer world of children’s books needs such 
people to bring to it those serious adult standards of 
work. 

His own account of it is that . . . some tell you 
writing is an inspiration, others that it is simply a 
business like any other; others again that it is an agony. 
To him it was frankly fun, a thrill, the thrill of ex- 
ploring. He had re-explored his little child’s world, 
as he felt, from boundary to boundary. Was he to go 
making fair copies of what he believed he had done 
well? No, not A. A. Milne. 



























































Illustration by Eve Garnett from The Further adventures of the 
family from One End Street (Heinemann) 











“If Not Duffers, Won’t Drown” 
by J. GLOVER 


HIS inspired Ransome-ism is as true of 

the children who come to buy books for 

themselves, as it is of the Walker family. 

Remarkably few of our young customers are 

duffers. ‘They know what they want, and 
when in doubt, they are prepared to take advice if it 
is backed by real knowledge of the wares offered. 

The parents we meet are for the most part eager to 
find the best books they can for the junior bookshelf. 
Occasionally there are duffers amongst them. 

The other day a small girl left her parents browsing 
amongst educational books, and came into the 
Children’s Corner clutching the remains of her 
holiday money. She wanted to add one more to her 
store of books by a certain prolific writer. I found 
her what she wanted, and then began to talk to her 
about Arthur Ransome. I showed her the map end- 
papers of Swallowdale. I told her about John, Susan, 
Titty and Roger. I pointed out where Nancy and 
Peggy lived and where the houseboat was. I 
mentioned Horseshoe Cove, and some of the things that 
happened there. The child showed encouraging signs 
of interest. Luckily I had one copy of this book for 
“giving away.” She accepted it gladly, and promised, 
if she liked the book, she would look for others by 
Ransome in her Public Library at home. Then her 
father appeared, laden with more solid matter. He 
did not approve of the reading of fiction at all. It 
must be facts, facts, FACTS, until the way was made 
and the future secure. I told him about Arthur 
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Ransome too. About all the reality in the stories, of 
the facts that can be learnt from them about worth- 
while things: about sailing, fishing, camping, fire- 
lighting and fighting; signalling, charcoal-burning, 
bird watching, geography, character and the rest. I 
mentioned, too, the necessity for imagination to grow, 
and for the mind to be able to relax. He was not a 
duffer. He took it all seriously and in good part, and 
I have a feeling that he will at least dip into Swallow- 
dale to see for himself. 

By contrast, Mary needed no conversion. She 
devoured Mr. Ransome’s delightful dozen, from 
Swallows and Amazons to Great Northern, and then 
solemnly asked for more. What could I do? 

“T want another set of books about the same family,” 
insisted Mary. We compromised with a series of 
Violet Needham’s books, for a change. The problem 
is about to arise again. 

A still smaller customer found Swallows and 
Amazons heavy going, though she intended to stay the 
course however long it took her. She liked the C. S. 
Lewis stories, and would I please find her something 
else. I found her Tolkein’s The Hobbit, told her a little 
about the hero and his habits, and lent her the book 
to see how she got on. She came back with the money, 
delighted. The Hobbit was an amazing success, and 
was read and re-read. Finally the child got a note- 
book and wrote a continuation of the book herself. 

Among our young customers are several incipient 
librarians. One girl. runs a pony book library for her 
fellow pupils at a country riding school. A boy ata 
preparatory school has a Puffin library, charging a 
penny for each loan. This is quite a help to the staff, 
one of the house librarians told me, for in common 
with most schools, there are restricted funds for the 
purchase of new books and replacements. 
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The school librarian has other problems too. One 
teacher told me that she disliked buying many stories 
of a popular series, but was obliged to do so because 
the pupils clamoured for them. Some of our small 
customers clamour for them too. One girl collected 
about sixty books by a popular author, and filled an 
entire bookcase with them. It did not seem as if she 
could ever be persuaded to try to read a book by 
anyone else. 

“What makes you enjoy them so much?” I asked 
her. 

“Tt is because something is happening every minute,” 
she explained. “If the good people are not doing any- 
thing, then the bad people are, and it never stops.” 

This child did at last grow out of her predilection 
for these books, and seemed none the worse. 

One of the boys who frequents our shelves, whittles 
down his choice to two or three books of the right 
author of the moment, and then chooses the one with 
the most pages and the smallest type. He should go 
far in business. 

Jean’s mother used to come to choose books for her 
daughter whenever homework or “sneezles” prevented 
her from coming herself. “Jean likes something to 
make her cry,” she insisted. “I’m a bit like that my- 
self.” So Froggie’s Little Brother, Jessica’s First 
Prayer and The Wide, Wide World, found a good 
home. To-day, Jean is a steady, reliable young Civil 
Servant, in an important office. Her lachrymose inter- 
lude neither harmed her, nor hindered her intelligent 
reading of many set books. 

The reading of Henty has had good results. A boy, 
keen on history, matched every period of his school 
history studies with the Henty book covering the same 
ground. He gained an exhibition in history. His 
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parents gave a great deal of credit to Henty for this 
result. 

Parents seem to be willing to make any sacrifice if 
they can put more or better means of acquiring 
knowledge in the way of their children. Another 
history enthusiast was given an Encyclopaedia 
Britannica when he was about fourteen. It is still in 
good use now he has his degree, and is himself teaching. 

Good one-volume encylopaedias, followed by care- 
ful use of the Children’s Encyclopaedia are useful 
stepping-stones to the larger reference books. So many 
people ask for advice about the value of encyclo- 
paedias, and I always say much the same thing. Get 
the children to “look it up” for themselves. Learning 
to use works of reference is a very important matter, 
often overlooked, at any rate in the home. 

Older students frequently come to us in search of 
material for their first thesis. It is surprising how 
many of them have very vague ideas of how to set about 
it. 

Many boys want to buy books of chemical 
experiments for use at home. The choice of these is 
a delicate and responsible matter. It is better to 
produce a copy of Faraday’s History of a Candle, than 
to provide a would-be scientist with a formula for 
blowing up the garage. 

To liven up the dullest moments for the youngest 
customers, I keep a secret “bookworm.” He was 
created out of wire and cretone, and lives in a big 
round hole in a book called, simply, Lyrics. Once, a 
frosty mother and a frostier child came book-hunting. 
I did my best, and then in desperation asked the child 
if she liked poetry. She did. I brought out the 
volume entitled Lyrics, and handed it to the little girl. 
“Just look at that, and see what you think of it,” I 
said. The parent, now--an iceberg, and sure-that-I 
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Coming in May and Fune 


William and the Lorry DIANA ROSS 


A companion book of stories to Nursery Tales and The Tooter. 
With drawings, 4 pages in colour, by Shirley Hughes. 8/6 


A Pinch of Salt JANET McNEILL 


High-spirited stories about a March Hare, the last Unicorn in 
Ireland, a man who married a witch and other strange things, 
by the author of My Friend Specs McCann, 

With drawings by Rowel Friers.. 9/6 


The Secret of the Hawk LEONARD WIBBERLEY 


An adventure story of the 18th century by the author of The 
King’s Beard, Deadman’s Cave and The Epics of Everest. 
With drawings by Sheila Findlay and Alfred Hackney. 10/6 


CHEAP EDITIONS 


Willie Without MARGARET MOORE 


‘An excellent story.—Rupert Croft-Cooke: The Sketch. 
With drawings, 4 pages in colour, by Nora S. Unwin. 5/- 


Rogue’s Yarn JOHN NEWSOM 


‘Mr Newsom creates an atmosphere of progressive suspense . . . 
to which the sailing and boating hazards provide a lively but 
always relevant background.’—funior Bookshelf. 6/- 


The Missing Brother KEITH ROBERTSON 


‘An excellent story that stands out because it avoids the fantastic 
and bizarre, while providing a very real mystery.’ — Times 
Literary Supplement. With drawing by Rafaello Busoni, 6/- 


The Poetic Parrot MARGARET MACKAY 


The story of an obstreperous ‘ot. i 
With drawings by Kurt Wiese. 4/6 
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WARNE’S - New Titles 


THE WAKE 


of REBELLION 
By WILLIAM CHILD 


This exciting boys’ story is written with 
the historical setting of the Battle of 
Sedgemoor as a background. At the in- 
famous Bloody Assizes Dicon Lovering is 
sentenced to deportation to the West 
Indies for taking part in the Monmouth 
Rebellion. 7s. 6d, net. 


QUEER DOINGS at QUANTHAM 
By WILFRID ROBERTSON 
Many ginls as well as most boys will enjoy this mystery 
story set on the Norfolk coast. Roger Wentworth reads an 
advertisement addressed to himself which directs him to a 
lonely house. The mystery deepens when on his arrival a 
murder is suspected. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FAMILY 


at the YELLOW HOUSE 
By BETTY E. SPENCE 
A lot of people thought that the Parker family were always 
happy and having lots of fun. They were a united family, 
but there was a cloud which hung over them even at their 
most carefree moment — the mystery of Catherine, the Parker’s 
first child, 7s. 6d. net. 


MOORLAND ADVENTURE 
By SHEILA L, MILLS 
A holiday adventure story which tells what happens when the 
Graham children spend the most exciting holiday of their 
lives in a Dartmoor village. They encounter two escaped 
convicts and trying to outwit them is difficult and often 
dangerous. 7s. 6d, net. 


Write for our New Catalogue of Library and Prize Books 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD. 
1-4, BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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should show her offspring something shockingly un- 
suitable, snatched the book and opened it herself. My 
well-trained bookworm sprang out and hit the lady on 
the end of her distinguished nose. The world seemed 
to stand still during the. delicate moment which 
followed. A cascade of the most joyful laughter saved 
me. The child was enchanted, her mother melted, and 
all was well. 

It is illuminating to hear children talk about the 
books they read; to learn what they like and why they 
like it. The impression of a book retained by a child 
reader is sometimes strangely different from one’s own. 
The point may be missed entirely. This may be 
because of “skipping,” or because the chosen book is 
beyond its reader. 

A ten year-old told me the story of Heidi so charm- 
ingly and with such enthusiasm that I was obliged to 
find a copy and read it, for through some strange over- 
sight I had never done so. How right she was, and 
how I loved this tale in which Switzerland plays the 
part of the Secret Garden in restoring the health of a 
child. 

The reading done in school is often an incentive to 
the private ownership of books. A teacher in a large 
London school has been buying books for free reading 
periods, and paying for them out of her own pocket. 
“Yes,” she said. “They are willing enough to read, 
but there aren’t any suitable books at school.” She 
looks for simple stories, good of their kind, to begin 
with. The rest will come later. The thing is to get 
them reading. 

Radio and television cause demands for certain 
stories which have made an impression. There was 
quite a rush for The Wide, Wide World, after the 
television play. 
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Quite apart from influence of this kind, some 
children acquire a flair for certain types of literature 
at an early age... 

“Have you got a poetry book for about sixpence?” 
questioned a seven year-old boy. “I like poetry.” 

“Do you want poems by the same person, or by differ- 
ent poets?” 

“Different ones, please,” was the reply, and the 
child went off happily with a good little second hand 
Oxford anthology for children. 

Another boy asked for stories about Napoleon. 
Stories and stories and stories about him, if he could 
get them. 

One child was hard to please. His mother wanted 
him to have some real holiday reading. We tried 
evervthing from Jennings and Biggles, to Eagle. At 
last I showed him something more serious. He chose 
a book on architecture, and another on aeroplanes. He 
was a keen cricketer in his private life, and apart from 
books on this subject only cared for knowing and doing 
things. No fiction for him, not even Arthur Ransome. 
Facts and reality, and no nonsense. 

Children are not the only customers who search the 
junior bookshelves. Grown-ups come to buy for them- 
selves as well as for the young. There are the collectors 
of rare books with intrinsic value, of course. More 
important are those who buy the books they love, just 
because they love them. 

We have a clerical customer who collects Stead’s 
Books for the Bairns, that marvellous series of penny 
books in pink paper wrappers, giving the poorest 
children from 1896 onwards, an immensely wide range 
of literature, from Aesop to the Greek Mythology, and 
including Alice’s Adventures and Uncle Remus. He 
also treasures the books published by Ernest Nister, 
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— have delightful coloured illustrations, bright yet 
soit. 

One young schoolmaster likes Mrs. Molesworth, 
bless him. Another collects boys’ school stories, really 
early ones. Then there are the magazine hunters, who 
search for The Captain, B.O.P., St. Nicholas, that 
wonderful American periodical, and others. 

Charlotte Yonge has many devotees, and practically 
every type of book has its collector, whether for matter, 
manner or illustration. There is always a method in 
this collecting madness, and a motive, whether it be 
the pure joy of reading or the reader’s interest in 
developments and trends. 

Altogether, looking from the youngest customer to 
the oldest grown-up, I seldom see a duffer. Like the 
Walker family, they won’t drown in a sea of literature. 








Illustration by Biro from The Casket and the Sword (Barrie) 











The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 
Y 


GarNeETT, Eve. Further Adventures of the Family 
from One End Street. Ullus. by the author. 306 pp. 
. 2 = ee . Heinemann 10/6 

It is nineteen years since The Family from One End 
Street won the Carnegie Medal. Children who come to this 
sequel may not have read the first book. But it will not 
matter. The Ruggles family, Mr. Ruggles the dustman and 
his wife who takes in washing, and their six children and 
baby William, are as endearing in these new adventures as 
they ever were, and this second book about them is complete 
in itself. Once again they are very poor, and surrounded by 
difficulties which turn out happily in the end — measles, an 
escaped tiger, the arrival of the wrong pig — and so on. 
There is a fairy tale quality about this family. The Ruggles 
seem ordinary people enough, but they do not need the 
ordinary props of children’s books, ponies, boats, bikes, seaside 
hols., etc., to make life interesting. Everything that they see 
and do in One End Street is on the edge of being wonderful. 
When three of them are sent to recuperate at the Dew Drop 
Inn, their eyes nearly pop out of their heads at the amazingness 
of just a very usual country village. The book’s final scene 
when the pig-breeding Lord comes to the dustman’s kitchen, 
could not have been more dramatic had he been a fairy prince. 

No one else writes like Eve Garnett. Her gentle detailed 
stories, matched exactly by her drawings, will satisfy the 
youngest readers over and over again. 


HourinANeE, U. Sugar and spice. Illus. by J. Brook 

65 pp. 74 X5 .. . . Methuen 6/- 
This is a pleasant little collection of ten stories for parents 

to read to the five year-old or under, and can be guaranteed 
not to give the most sensitive child any fears or misgivings on 
his way to bed. Miss Hourihane is an experienced writer for 
this age-group, and those who have heard the B.B.C. “Listen 
with Mother” programmes will probably recognise some of the 
tales. The background is that familiar to a small child 
(particularly to a child with some knowledge of the country- 
side) ; the’ village sweetshop, the railway that puffs along 
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through the fields, and the little farm on the hill form the 
scene in which kindly folk and small friendly animals play 
their parts. The three jolly sailormen who sail away to an 
island where monkeys and parrots live, and the old toymaker 
who lives in a gay caravan are more colourful figures — the 
“spice” to go with the “sugar,” no doubt. 

The illustrations, in black and white, are a little thin, 
and print and paper are reasonably good. This is not one of 
those very large print picture books which a child may try and 
read for himself, but it will form a happy addition to those 
books of short stories for reading aloud which are a blessing 
to a harassed parent. 


—. + John and Mary by Land and Sea. 296 pp. 

74 X - Muller 10/6 
> is James's books have the same vigorous energy as the 
children she writes about, who are typical of most of their 
age and kind. There is a constant movement here, a con- 
tinual jumping up and down and a lively interest in every- 
body and everything. In this latest record of the adventures 
of John and Mary we accompany them on a seemingly light- 
ning trip to Japan. This visit is preceded by a long glimpse 
of life at home at Smockfarthing, and this perhaps necessitates 
the rather rushed trip abroad. Nevertheless, Miss James 
manages to fit in an amazing amount of incident, character 
and conversation, and aspects of Japanese life have the same 
lively interest as those with a more colloquial flavour. There 
is an occasional inconsistency, as when Mrs. Nakamura is at 
one moment incapable of speaking English, and at the next 
apparently speaking it with ease. In the general rush, too, 
the children sometimes seem to reach to heights of thought 
beyond their age. The author cannot perhaps catch up with 
their headlong growth! All is bright and _ vivacious, 
witty and humorous. The characters have their own 
particular life, even if it is sometimes a caricatured one, while 
John and Mary and many of the Smockfarthing inhabitants 
are bustling with a reminiscent homeliness. John and Mary 
are well contrasted too, and John the sensitive poetic child 

lends an attractive dreaminess to the matter of fact world. 


Sisson, R. A. The Impractical Chimney Sweep 
Illus. by F. Wegner. 176 pp. 8 X 54 . Macmillan 10/6 
One begins this book with the delighted feeling that here 
is. something original, whimsical and humbug-free, but one 
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ends rather with the feeling that here is a lovely failure. John 
William, the sweep’s son, disgraces himself at the mansion ot 
an eccentric nobleman, and to recover his self-respect and prove 
his father wrong in believing him a hopeless case, sets off on 
his own. There follows a series of adventures, if one may so 
call them, which follow the general pattern of his sweeping 
someone’s chimney then staying on as a guest. He meets some 
interesting people and learns some profitable things about 
human nature but secures little material gain. Certain objects 
which he accumulates prove of great assistance at the end, but 
the handling of this aspect of the tale is somewhat artificial, 
too much like a conventional fairy tale which does not mix 
too well with the basic element of fantasy. It is still a delight- 
ful book, whatever its imperfections of form and its spirit is 
faithfully captured in the amusing illustrations. 


Spyri, J. The Pet Lamb and other stories. Illus. by 

M. Ross. 244 pp. 7% X 5} ‘ ‘ Dent 10/6 
There is a liberal supply of morals here to be taken un- 
diluted and one is reminded at first of the prim and sickly 
sentimentality of many Victorian writers in this country. The 
likeness, however, soon fades. There is a robustness about 
these tales and a strength in the didacticism that comes from 
the author’s native candour and frankness. The author of 
Heidi displays a delightful simplicity and naivete beneath 
which flows a great power of thought and feeling. The style 
is direct without literary embellishment, and yet in a few 
clean strokes, scene and character are quivering with life. The 
landscape of Switzerland is a growing and colourful undulation 
while the characters, particularly the children, are true to 
themselves and their home environment. There is a continual 
reaching and growing here towards the right and the good, 
and one is glad of an outspoken advocate of such progress. 
The illustrations by Michael Ross are a little rough hewn 

but for the most part suit the vigour of the text. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


ALLAN, M. E. Strangers in Skye. 218 pp. 74 X 5 
Heinemann 10/6 
Mabel Esther Allan has written another unpretentious, 
cheerful book for girls who have grown out of holiday ad- 
venture stories. Her heroine is on holiday, but it is an 
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enforced one (she has had trouble with her eyes), and soon 
she will be going to a university. Her interests are not ponies 
and sailing and lost treasure, but the people she meets in 
Skye, and the job she does with her painter brother who is 
in charge of a Youth Hostel there. New friends, quarrels, 
walks up mountains, a disaster, a feud with a local Colonel — 
these are the matter of her days. Elizabeth Falcon is no very 
strong or endearing character but she is a pleasant girl with 
whom many readers will identify themselves. Her eventual 
enjoyment of Skye, and satisfactory budding romance with a 
young man whose home is there, are happy things in which 
to share vicariously. A slight, simple story for many girls to 
enjoy, and then forget. 


And so to sew. Illus. 144 pp. 104 X 74 . U.L.P. 15/- 
This is a book prepared by the Needlework Development 
Scheme which has been in existence since 1934. The aims of 
the Scheme, which has the support of the Scottish Art Schools, 
is to improve the standard of design and technique in sewing 
and embroidery. The book under review has grown from the 
bulletins which are issued at the beginning of each school term. 
Considerations of equipment, materials, choice of style and 
so on are followed by patterns from diagrams and suggestions 
for altering and adapting paper patterns. Cutting-out, pressing, 
fitting, instructions for individual garments, are dealt with in 
brief, clear chapters, followed by instructions for the actual 
sewing and embroidery. 

The book is particularly distinguished by its clear, concise 
style and by the excellent and plentiful illustrations, both 
essential features in a work of this type. Most girls who 
aspire to dressmaking have already some aptitude with a needle 
but even the comparatively unskilled could follow these stitch 
and cutting diagrams with ease. The chapters on fabrics, 
style and choice of needle and thread, stress points which are 
less seldom considered than practical stitch technique, and in 
this section also the diagrams are sufficiently clear to obviate 
the need for much explanation. 

Altogether this is a book which can be recommended to 
read through and then to keep for constant reference until 
the beginner becomes the advanced student, 
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Date, N. The Casket and the sword. Illus. by 
Biro. 207 pp. 8X5. - « ee 10/6 
“Tt’s such a queer seer, and scarcely anyone believes it,” 
says one of the characters in this book. She is right. ‘This 
unusual adventure of two boys and a girl, “living wild” in 
the vast grounds of a rambling old house, begins very well 
with mysterious trumpet-calls in the dark, and messages tied 
to arrows, but seems to me to lose touch completely with 
reality after a time. The publishers describe it as “an historical 
allegory,’ but here are no children from the past or from a 
world of fantasy. Clive and his sister Sally, coming back 
from abroad to find the family mansion in the hands of un- 
friendly strangers, determine to restore the fortunes of the 
house by endeavouring to break in and find the casket and 
the sword, hidden there by a piratical ancestor in the 17th 
century. ‘They enlist the help of young Jeremy, staying near- 
by, and the poetical odd-job man Micky Few, and at last, 
after a nerve-racking night and day spent being chased round 
the estate by keepers and bloodhounds, letting off fireworks to 
distract their enemies, and encountering boars and other un- 
usual animals let loose in the grounds, they achieve their object. 
I suppose the allegorical touch is the assumption that youth 
and loyalty to family tradition will always overcome a desire 
for revenge and greed for money — in the end even the villain 
becomes, in an unlikely way, a reformed character. A curious 
book, with the author bursting into verse (quite good verse), 
on occasion. Mr. Dale seems to be trying his hand at some- 
thing different from his usual small boy adventures, and he 
may succeed. Biro’s drawings, in the Rex Whistler style, are 
attractive when they are decorations rather than illustrations 
to the story. 


Diwont, C. The British Monarchy. Illus. by A. 

Lindsay. 80 pp. 84 X 54 ‘ , Batsford 7/6 
The isolation of one particular phenomenon from the 
institutions of a country for the purpose of giving guidance 
through that history is always a dangerous thing to attempt. 
Still, it is true that the monarchy has here been: perhaps the 
one constant factor for over a thousand years, and however 
fashionable it may be to minimise the effect of personality on 
history, there is no getting away from the fact that kings and 
queens of this country have influenced developments in ways 
which are none the less real for being most of the time im- 
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ponderable. In this little book, Mr. Dimont does not make 
the mistake of trying to prove too much, and he makes very 
plain the evolution of the feudal ruler into the constitutional 
monarch as part of the whole growth of a British society. 
Allowing for the inevitable half-truths arising from simplifica- 
tion and compression, it is all very well done. The illustrations 
are well-chosen and set out, being in part photographs of 
portraits and effigies, and in part drawings by Alan Lindsay 
from contemporary originals. 


EaRNsHAW, W. Discovering castles. 127 pp. 

8x53. » ~ ear. 8/6 
GREENWOOD, M. O. Discovering Roads and bridges 

143 p. 8X 54; . eens 8/6 


Mr. Earnshaw’s book i is essentially a practical handbook ; 
the text is simple, the diagrams and photographs are clear and 
informative, the suggestions for further activities such as 
model making, drawing and collecting are stimulating. Given 
an initial interest in the history and formation of castles, 
children will find Mr. Earnshaw a reliable and pleasant com- 
panion. 

Mr. Greenwood, unfortunately, coats his pill of instruction 
with the jam of a weak story. Roads and bridges have appeal 
enough as Mr. Greenwood shows so well in Part II, the 
Reference Section, of his book. Here, too, the diagrams and 
photographs are excellently chosen. 


Farrar, F. S. Arctic ane Illus. by V. Mould 


180 pp. 84 X 54g . Macmillan 11/6 
Woop, K. The mapcnaier. Illus. by W. Wheeler 
185 pp. 84 X 53.—«t - Macmillan 11/6 


These two additions to > the “Great Stories of Canada” 
series are both pioneering yarns. 

Sergeant Farrar was a Mountie, but instead of being 
astride a horse, he joined the St. Roch, a tiny, sturdy ship 
which sailed the North-West Passage in 1940. The three- 
month journey took over two years, a battle against the 
crushing embrace of pack ice and the bitter breath of Arctic 
storms. 

Mr. Wood’s hero is David Thompson, an explorer and 
surveyor of much of Canada. His mapping exploits took him 
among many Indian tribes; his sensible, cool friendliness to- 
wards them probably accounts for his long life, 
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Both books are recommended not only for their absorbing 
stories but also for their well defined backgrounds of Indian 
and Eskimo life. 


Guittot, R. KPO the Leopard. Illus. by J. 
Kiddell-Monroe. 160 pp. 74 X5 . O.U.P. 8/6 
KPO is an orphaned leopard cub adopted by cheetah. 
parents, subsequently leading a partly hybrid life in the forests 
and plains of Africa. Just when the leopard strain is asserting 
itself, KPO is captured by a Tuareg chieftain and trained as 
a companion of the hunt. It is not long, however, before the 
call of the wild reasserts itself once more and for all time, 
and KPO returns to the life for which the leopard was born. 
The tale, though in translation, achieves an extraordinary 
intimacy with the wild creatures which form its principal 
characters, even to the little birds which combine to act as 
a sort of guardian angel to the young leopard until he is really 
able to look after himself. The more violent encounters 
between man and beast or between beast and beast are well 
handled and the harsh landscape under the beating sun is 
definite and alive. There is no doubt the author has a feeling 
for the subject and the text is vivified by the drawings of 
Miss Kiddell-Monroe. 


Lippe, R. B. Junior C.J.D. Lllus. by D. Chalmers 
250 pp. 8 X 54x - Macmillan 12/6 
This is a straightforward detective story on the model 
of the more careful and less emotional of the grown up kind. 
It is told in the first person by one of the five cousins involved 
in the mystery. From the night when the scientist is shot 
at (but not killed) in his study, to the day when Charles is 
picked up from the sea by a Coastal Command flying boat, the 
cousins piece together clues and conjectures and untangle the 
not very original mystery. What is more original is the way 
- that the children are not always very intelligent about sorting 
out the facts that they collect, and work with the local police 
rather than as cleverer rivals. The boyish account of the 
happenings takes away much of what might have been made 
exciting “atmosphere.” The story will satisfy like a well 
worked out puzzle, rather than for its thrills. 


Lippincott, J. W. The No Name Deer. Illus. by 
R. Sheppard. 202 pp. 8 X 54. . Macmillan 10/6 
The format, alone, of this Macmillan production, might 
tempt one into recommending it for younger readers, but the 
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same inclination arises even more strongly after a full perusal, 
so varied and compelling are the strands of the story. Hickey, 
chief of its human characters, is a lonely but flourishing old 
gentleman who makes an unpretentious living in the Florida 
Keys. His principal interest in life is the preservation of the 
dwindling Key deer, the undersized animals which wander from 
key to key but are the prey of poachers and gun-mad hunters. 
Two events combine to delight the old man — his temporary 
domestication of an infant buck and the visit of a great-nephew 
who takes to the life of the Keys as though born to it. Between 
them they manage to defeat, eventually, the obsessive desire 
of Fat Finney to kill the very buck which Hickey had be- 
friended in its distress. The habits of the deer and the unique 
setting make a fascinating background for the vicissitudes of 
daily life on the Keys, and the efforts of Hickey to protect 
their wild life, all combining to make a tale of unusual charm 
beautifully printed and illustrated. 


Lioyp, M. The Farm in Mallerstang. Illus. by A. 
Walford. 213 pp. 74 X5  . , Methuen 10/6 





This is another of those quite uneventful books about the 
countryside that seem to abound at the present time. This 
one resembles a series of diary entries for it is the record of 
a year’s happenings on a farm as seen through the eyes of the 
farmer’s children — Anne, Robert and Jonty Tyson. The 
year’s round brings each season’s varying jobs, and here each 
is an integral part of the life and home and countryside. 
Sheep dipping, hay-making and the harvest are woven into the 
pattern, together with the activities of school and _ kitchen, 
while a village wedding and county show and fair provide 
the rural scene with its appropriate excitements. It is the 
author’s sense of the bounty of life and the small ordinary 
riches that belong to the everyday and everyone that give this 
book its charm and piquancy. The characters are a little 
stylised but belong to the homely picture. The book can 
claim no distinction. It has nothing really new to give but 
its air of good contentment is a welcome attribute amidst all 
the fiction of thrills and too high adventure. The illustrations 
by Astrid Walford have the same feeling for the happiness 
of ordinary everyday life. 
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Power, R. We were There. Illus. by Chare 
139 pp. 83 X 54 ‘ ; Allen and Unwin 10/6 

Miss Power’s book is an attempt to bring the past to life 
in a series of short tales, no more really than anecdotes, told, 
as it were, by eye-witnesses of actual events such as the coming 
of the Northmen to the Isle of Ely, the Peasants’ Revolt, and 
so forth. 

The results are unequal. In all cases the historical scene 
is there, graphically and accurately outlined ; but too often 
the narrator of the episode fails completely to come to life. 
Children are said to dislike stories told in the first person, 
and some of these tales enable one to see why. They are too 
stiff and painstaking, too much history by the “play-way.” A 
number of them were written for broadcasting, and it may 
well be that skilful presentation overcame this element of 
woodenness plus didacticism. However, the attempt is worth 
making, but one cannot help wondering whether, as with the 
very best adult historical novels — the Prescotts and the 
Oldenbourgs, that is — the atmosphere of the period does not 
soak in imperceptibly and effectively along with the telling of 
a downright good tale. For children, one need only think of 
the Eagle of the Ninth, for instance. The facts of Roman 
Britain surely go home better purely for what they are against 
the background of such a story. 

Whatever the reason, this well-intentioned book is a long 
way below the classic Boys and Girls of History in which its 
author shared, as an effective evocation of the past. 


Rew, M. M. Dawks does it again. Illus. by G. 

Whittam. 200 pp. 8 X 54 . Macmillan 11/6 
The trouble is that not only has Dawks done it again, 

but so has Mrs. Mayne Reid. Her first book, 4i/ Because 

of Dawks, gave a lively picture of summer holidays in Antrim, 

on a farm within reach of the coast. The children were 
natural and inventive, the family background realistic and 
cosy (rather like Monica Edwards’), the doings just enough 
to keep the reader interested. One felt that all the material 
for a good children’s book was in Mrs. Mayne Reid’s hands, 
and that perhaps next time she would be able to bring some 
spark to it. Alas, this has not happened. The same things 
and people have been brought out again with a story threading 
them together that is even thinner. Dawks, the tame jackdaw, 
this time steals two valuable heirlooms from the Big House 
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while Christopher’s parents are away, and the recovery of these 
uses up the whole book. All that happens incidentally — 
the arrival of some kittens, the school sports, bicycling, bonfire, 
picnic, pony, make up a nice enough wishfulfilled life. But 
whether this is worth reading about depends a lot on the 
characters with whom the reader is invited to share it. I 
doubt whether the Peytons and their friend Christopher are 
quite whole or attractive enough to hold many attentions. They 
are almost too “you and me,” without any of that individuality 
and unexpectedness which make up enviable children like Bevis 
and Captain Nancy. 

Let us have more and more stories about summer holidays, 
certainly there will never be enough, for such holidays are 
the highspots of most childhoods. Dawks Does It Again is 
such a story, and with its free and easy country setting and 
treasure hunt, is almost a good one. But day to day accounts 
in an everyday tone of voice do not make memorable books. 
Perhaps it is more careful selection, more acute penetration 
and. observation, more imagination, that Mrs. Mayne Reid 
needs to boost up her slow stories. 


Riptey, E. Leonardo da Vinci. Illus. 72 pp. 
10 X 8f . . ; , . a O.U.P. 15/- 


Riptey, E Michelangelo. Illus. 72 pp. 10 X 84 


O.U.P. 15/- 

Riptey, E. Rembrandt. Illus. 72 pp. 10 X 8} 
0.U.P 15/- 

Riptey, E. Vincent van om Illus. 72 pp. 
10 X 84 , , ‘ O.U.P. 15/- 





by. them all. 


The life of an artiet can be a hard one. Leonardo lived 
in moderate ease, yet was forced to abandon many of his 
projects; Michelangelo was at the mercy of Pope and Prince, 
and though achieving renown, died in poverty; Rembrandt, 
sought after and affluent for a time, passed away in poverty; 
while Vincent lived most of his short life in abject poverty, 
and perished miserably. Nevertheless, their lives, as narrated 
by Elizabeth Ripley, are not periods of unrelieved gloom. She 
shows how all of them had an early desire to draw and paint 
that would brook no denial, and brings out the struggles with 
materials and circumstances which produced their master- 
pieces, and the stubborn a and neayny displayed 
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Each book contains thirty-one or thirty-two full page 
illustrations in black and white. The order is roughly chron- 
ological, corresponding to phases in the artist’s life or technical 
development, and opposite each picture appears the appro- 
priate text. Short, well-chosen bibliographies are included. 
This venture is most successful, and the quality of the re- 
productions and the make-up of the books are those pleasantly 
associated with the Press. 

In the copies sent for review the names Buonarotti and 
Giuliano (pp. 42 and 52 of the Leonardo volume) and Colonna 
(Michelangelo, page 58) are incorrectly spelt. 


SETH, R. Operation Ormer. Map. 192 pp. 74 X 5 
Bles 9/6 
This is the third story about Captain Grant of the Secret 
Service. He is on holiday in Guernsey, camping with his 
young nephew and a friend, and all three become involved in 
an attempt by an ex-Nazi officer to recover a store of arms 
and ammunition left on the island during the German oc- 
cupation. Owing partly to the ormering tides, when the small 
shell-fish known as ormers are left exposed on the rocks, the 
two boys and the captain manage to discover the cache of 
arms and to outwit the villains of the piece. No doubt it is 
wise for the younger generation to realise that subversive forces 
may be at work in present-day Germany, but this seems an 
unlikely tale, and is not particularly well told. It is written 
in a mixture of the first and third persons which seems con- 
fusing at times, and Mr. Seth is so anxious that we shall 
learn about the customs of the Channel Islands and _ their 
government that he inserts information whenever possible. No 
doubt boys will swallow this along with the exciting action, 
but I think a more skilful writer could have worked his back- 
ground in rather better. It seems almost impossible that such 
a store of arms could have been left undiscovered by our 
liberating forces, but one must allow something in order to 
give the young heroes of this tale their chance. There is a 
clear map of Guernsey which helps to illustrate the story, but 
no drawings apart from that on the dust jacket. It is worth 
noting that. the author was himself a Secret Service agent 
during the war, and so has experience of Intelligence operations, 
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Unsteap, R. J. Looking at History. Illus. 356 pp. 
7) ar - » Black 20/- 


This book is a ‘single volume edition of material originally 
produced in four separate parts, and, judging from the text, 
intended to cover successive stages in a school life. 

There is one obvious difficulty in such an approach. 
Medieval history, for instance, is not intrinsically easier to 
grasp than later history; one might even argue that it is more 
difficult. A desire for simplification for the benefit of younger 
children leads here, therefore to such statements as, “The way 
in which people lived on the manors is called the Feudal 
System,” and “Wicked King John died (of eating too much),” 
and “Edward I came next, He was a strong king.” There 
seems little point in this kind of thing which one had thought 
to have been long ago discredited. 

It is significant that where the author is concerned with 
the life of the people and their day to day activities, as well 
as in the latter part of the volume, where the vocabulary need 
not be so circumscribed, the result seems much more satisfac- 
tory. Presumably the moral is that for the very young, what 
the author calls “Happenings,” might just as well be boldly 
scrapped. They can have precious little relevance for them. 

The illustrations, chiefly re-drawings of prints, are un- 
even in quality. Some of the colour plates are very attractive, 
in their cleanness of line and their general freshness of effect. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Epun, H. L. Trees, Woods and Man. Illus. 272 pp. 
83 X 53 ‘ ‘ ; Collins 30/- 





The old saying “one . can’t see the wood for the trees,” 
reflecting an ancestral awareness of the importance of forests 
and trees to mankind, is still heard on 20th century lips. This 
book should convince its readers of the value of tree and 
forest as potential sources of national wealth and indispensable 
features of our countryside. With that conviction should 
come the realization of our need to conserve and expand our 
woodlands. Mr. Edlin shows that conservation and expansion 
can be achieved only by an ever-increasing knowledge of tree 
biology and of forestry. 
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In the opening chapters the author describes the structure 
and life of the tree, its phases of growth, the varying surround- 
ings colonized by trees, forest communities and the relation- 
ship between the tree and its biological environment. In the 
succeeding section, he traces through the centuries the effects 
of Man’s utilization and wastage of the natural woodlands. 
When Man with his axe felled the woods, his flocks prevented 
natural regeneration: the result is the field. Heavy demands 
for timber as fuel and as raw material for industries and 
handicraft decimated the woodlands; and it was not until 
John Evelyn’s day that new plantations began to make head- 
way. Georgian landowners, however, recognised that timber 
trees were a long-term means of increasing estate revenue, 
and planted for their sons and grandsons. Readers of Vanity 
Fair will remember the dismay and wrath with which Pitt 
Crawley discovered his father’s inroads on the park timber — 
“I perceive, Sir, that your people will cut down the timber.” 

Mr. Edlin surveys ancient and modern methods of 
forestry, and makes out a good case for the Forestry Com- 
mission, which in 1954 “set out 122 million trees, of which 
13 million were broad-leaved.” 

The concluding chapters deal with particular trees, their 
habits, preferences and distribution. 

There is the usual crop of printer’s errors, perhaps in this 
decade to be regarded as normal. The excellent figures of 
representative tree seedlings will be a boon to many. 

Mr. Edlin is to be congratulated on an enlightening and 
thought-provoking book, beautifully illustrated. 


Howe is, W. Man in the Beginning. Illus. 384 pp. 
83 X 54 ; ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ G. Bell 18/6 
Dr. Howells has written a lively review of the origins 
of human society, and made a valiant effort to get on terms 
with the non-specialist reader. He traces the emergence of 
man from his remote past as far as the evidence carries the 
story, and studies his cultural development by using still sur- 
viving primitive analogies as guides to the make-up of the 
earliest human groupings. This is the kind of thing that was 
attempted years ago by Professor Sollas and others, difficult 
to do well between the insidious temptations to generalisation 
on the one hand, and to overloading with detailed knowledge 
on the other. 
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Dr. Howells has written avowedly for the layman in 
such matters. He has, therefore, omitted almost entirely any 
bibliographical reference, and perhaps a list of a few of the 
more general works in this field might have been: useful. He 
has, however, treated a difficult subject in a racy and vigorous 
style which only occasionally gets out of hand and which in 
general communicates something of the sustained excitement 
of this slow excavation of the buried past of mankind. That 
the book is fully up to date with its material goes without 
saying. 

Of particular value to readers on this side of the Atlantic 
are the references to American prehistory, much more adequate 
than those usually provided. 

The illustrations in line are no more than passable, but i 
the work as a whole should be an admirable and stimulating 
introduction to the subject for VIth forms, as well as proving 
attractive to the general reader. 


McCuintock, D. and Firrer, R. S. R. Collins 
pocket guide to wild flowers. Illus. 340 pp. 
Se a ee a 25/- 

With ever rising standards, the natural history “pocket” 
guide of today demands a correspondingly increased depth of 
pocket. The latest addition to Collins’ Pocket Guides attains 
the level of its predecessors in the series, and needs a pocket 
measuring 73” x 5”. None of its 340 pages are wasted, and 
the illustrations, particularly those representing 600 species in 
colour, reach a high level of excellence. 

In Pocket Guide to Wild Flowers, the authors provide 
for the benefit of the novice an ingenious guide to the com- 
moner wild flowering plants native to Great Britain and 
Ireland, to many rare naturalised species, and to ferns, horse- 
tails, club mosses, etc. Over 1400 species are depicted, and 
the text descriptions are concise. The nine pages devoted to 
original keys (wisely not too ambitious) supply a useful check 
on tentative identification, particularly for plants not in flower. 

Though not primarily intended for the systematist, the 
guide supplies the aspiring novice with a reference to Clapham, 
Tutin and Warburg’s Flora of the British Isles (1st edition) 
for each described species. Descriptions, necessarily brief in 
a volume of this size, are given of features characteristic of 
botanical families and some genera. In practice, many begin- 
ners will go first to the plates. 600 species are grouped in 
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the colour plates in accordance with the predominant colour 
of their blossoms. But species with white or green flowers, 
and the border-line cases (with more than one colour, with 
changing colours, or with faintly tinted colours) depend for 
identification on black and white illustrations assisted by 
reference to the Flower Colour Key. 

The authors recommend the use of a lens. By its aid 
the flower in the hand (far more attainable than the bird in 
the bush) will reveal hitherto unsuspected beauty and signifi- 
cance of structure to the eye of the novice. 


Macnus, P. Sir Walter Raleigh. 158 pp. 74 X 5 
Collins 8/6 

By its vivid style, the Preface to this latest volume in 
the Brief Lives series which essays to fix a vibrant figure 
within the framework of his century, creates immediate interest 
in the subject. Nor is expectation disappointed. One of the 
more colourful characters in even his colourful period, a man 
of unusual and distinguished qualities and equally outstanding 
failings, Raleigh rose from humble origins to be a favourite 
of the Queen and to enjoy vast wealth, privilege and power. 
Yet his fall from favour, partly through his own complacency 
and lack of prevision and partly through the machinations of 
his enemies, was as meteoric as his rise. Reduced to penury, 
he suffered death on the scaffold and the injustice meted out 
to him gained him sympathy from many of the populace who 
had hated him for his overweening pride and arrogance. 

This biography is an excellent and moving piece of work. 
With a finely dispassionate, balanced yet sympathetic judgment, 
the author presents the full figure of a man, substantiating 
and enlivening his conclusions by numerous quotations from 
contemporary authors and from Raleigh’s writings. The 
general historical background is solid and authentic but never 
dull. Tthe Queen and her court, Essex and Cecil, King James, 
his Queen and son, and many other notable persons, are in- 
cisively depicted, and many popular misconceptions are quietly 
but firmly disproved. Raleigh emerges as less romantic than 
many of us may have imagined him, but in compensation, his 
very real contributions to colonisation progress and scholarship 
stand in sharp relief. 

Written with verve and imagination, this is a memorable 
and highly recommended biography. 
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Occ, D. William Ill. 143 pp. 74 X 5 . Collins 8/6 


“The life of a King is sometimes, in microcosm, the history 
ot a reign, for there may be such a degree of interconnection 
between ruler and subject that it is difficult to disentangle the 
two and so the biography of a monarch may be little more than 
a record of public events. This is particularly true of William 
because his initiative was so great and because his personality, 
though never a popular one, gradually exerted an unexepected 
and unusual influence.”’ 

So says the author. of this biography and thus explains why 
it is more suited to the more serious historical student of the 
period or for school use than for the casual reader. There 
is nothing of brilliance here, little of private life or feelings, 
no entertaining extracts from contemporary writings and little 
to make the ordinary reader think of William in terms other 
than those of comparative dullness. On the other hand, for 
the true historian Mr. Ogg does achieve his intention of re- 
habilitating William for the record as a conscientious, tolerant, 
wise and statesmanlike monarch whose reign furthered the 
growth of constitutional rule and rescued the country from 
the chaotic, unethical and unpromising condition into which 
it had fallen during the reigns of the more glamorous Stuarts. 

It would be quite unfair to compare the biography of such 
a man with that of such figures as Drake, Nelson or Raleigh, 
Montrose or Rhodes. Yet William’s achievements exerted 
perhaps an even profounder influence on the country’s history, 
and his wars, in which he played no spectacular part and 
which seem often confusing and inconclusive, at least served 
to check an aggressor. 

The last chapter of this book is perhaps the most humanly 
interesting, summing up William’s character and achievements 
and giving a sympathetic appraisal of Mary who is even less 
well known and more undeservedly despised than her husband. 
It adds also an inspiring note to an otherwise honest and 
thorough but unexciting tale. 


Procter, 1. Masters of British Painting. Illus. 





192 pp. 8 X 5 : . ; : ; Dobson 12/6 

The lives of eleven British painters, from Lely to Cotman, 
covering a span of years from 1618 to 1851, are treated in an 
easy and anecdotal way, and their aims and methods described. 
Lely is at least as English as Handel, while the rest, diverse 
as they are, belong unmistakably to our tradition. Some won 
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success and riches in their lifetime; others had to wait for a 
later assessment of their genius. Each painter is represented 
by one of his pictures, and the author has added her own line 
drawings of the ‘artists and of incidents in their careers. The 
birthplace map is of much interest. Further reading is 
suggested, and a list of the more accessible of each artist’s work 
is given. Most of these are in the London area (map provided), 
but the provincial galleries (and even some in the States) are 
not neglected. Although older children who begin to take an 
interest in painters as well as in painting may find the style 
suited to a more juvenile audience, this book will help to 
acquire a background against which to set their encounters 
with these artists, in gallery or in reproduction. 


Taytor, W. R. Passengers, Parcels and Panthers 

Illus. 159 pp. 8 X 5 ‘ , ‘ Dobson 10/6 
The feeble title disguises a bare, factual account of the 
work done by aircraft all over the world. After an intro- 
ductory chapter about the first efforts of man to fly, there 
are others concentrating on the main uses to which aircraft 
have been and are put during wars and peace; carrying pas- 
sengers and mail; bombs and cargoes of all kinds; hopping 
doctors and firemen to the rescue; spraying crops; spotting 
game; transmitting television programmes and so on. It is 
neatly arranged, full of figures and probably accurate facts, 
so that those interested in flying will be introduced to a great 
many less well known aspects of the subject. But for the 
general reader with no passionate regard for aircraft for their 
own sake, it is a dull little book. Any romance or adventure 
in “man’s conquest of the air” seems to have slipped away 

somewhere between the timetables and the tonnage. 


Utiman, J.R. The - of mountaineering. 384 pp. 

> & Saree = bt hee | nl 30/- 
This “account + of the world’s great mountains and of the 

men who climbed them” is a sequel to Mr. Ullman’s High 
Conquest. Written with a slight American bias of interest 

and appeal, it hops from peak to peak, from Alaska to Japan. 

The Rockies, Alps and Himalayas, are given pride of place; 
British mountains are treated with brief but devoted thorough- 

ness by W. H. Murray. An unfortunate error converts Lake- 


land’s twenty-eight miles square into a mere twenty-eight 
square miles, 
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Among the best of a whole pack of courageous episodes 
is the evergreen story of Whymper’s ascent of the Matterhorn. 
Familiar as this is, Mr. Ullman re-creates all the thrill and 
heart-break of its triumphant disaster. 

Many of the climbs Mr. Ullman describes have been the 
subject of their own full-length books; a useful bibliography 
selects the most important of the many, many books on mount- 
aineering. The illustrations, with one’ exception, are aptly 
chosen and technically well-composed. 

There is enough real-life adventure here for any young 
reader in his or her early teens. Technical details and 
geographical data are not obtrusive or deadening, and the 
qualities of the men who follow this “useless” pastime are 
like shining lights to budding hero worshippers. 

Here indeed older children will see clearly why mount- 
aineering “is one of those rare and precious human activities 
that man performs for their sake, and for that alone.” 


Wa ttace, K. Elizabeth and Robert. Illus. by A. 
Walford. 174 pp. 73 X¥ 5 . . Heinemann 10/6 

The true story of the Brownings, not so much “told as 
a story” as edited and pregented to make it interesting for 
boy and girl readers. Miss Wallace has arranged her book 
simply and well. She draws a detailed background for 
Elizabeth — her country childhood, her mother’s death, her 
father’s devotion — leading to the cloistered years in Wimpole 
Street; tnen does the same thing for Browning. They come 
together, marry, and run away. Italy is made to seem all 
idyllic honeymoon and sun and poetry. The child Pen crowns 
their happiness. After Elizabeth’s death Browning is soon 
finished off and the last chapter is used to introduce readers, 
now presumably more interested in the work of both poets, 
to the poems that they may most enjoy. 

In many ways an admirable little book, its main fault 
seems to me that the author stays too much in the foreground, 
as though she were the teacher in an English lesson. The 
narrative is constantly interrupted by her remarks and opinions, 
her criticism, for instance of the way that Elizabeth brought 
up her son, her vindication of Old Mr. Barrett and so on. 
This will probably annoy children less than adult readers. 
They may prefer to feel, as they explore this new territory of 
real lives that there is a cosy, full-of-answers storyteller, 
between them and the facts. 
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